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THE HAPPY TAILOR. 

‘I wish I could do just as | had a mind to do, 
said a young child, just as his father’s men had re- 
turned from their day’s work. 

‘ And what would you do then?’ said another lit- 
tle boy. 

‘1 wouid turn myself into a man, and have peo- 
ple work for me, and have nothing to do but to ride 
and sail all the time.’ 

‘NowI don’t believe, Ben, that men live better 
than we do. You know they always tell about their 
trials and cares; and if they are troubled every day, 
than cannot be happier than we.’ 

Yes they can too! Bill, don’t tell me of their 
cares and trials; and every thing else you can think 
of. I know very well, and you might know it too 
if you would think, that grown peuple enjoy them- 
selves; and are happy all the time. 

‘It may be so, but J don’t believe it.’ 

¢ You are one of those fellows, Bill, who don’t see 
an inch before them. You can’t reuson; you can’t 
converse; you can’t do avy thing as you ought; and 
yet you pretend that men are not happy when they 
sail and ride ali the time. 

¢ Now I think, Ben, 1 know quite as much as you. 
It is not only | who say so, but all men say that 
childhood is the best part of our lives, and if we mis- 
improve this season, that we shall regret it to our dy- 
ing day. Lamglad that | am not old.’ 

‘O Bill, you don’t know anything about manhood.” 

¢‘ Nor du | wish to, until | am prepared to act well 
roy part in life. No!—I do not want to be a man, 
until I have judgment enough to make a distinction 
between right and wrong,” 

‘The bigger fuol are you! 

‘If we can call one another fool, Ben, we shall 
be surry for it——I am not angry, and why should you 
be? 

Wriurim Saunpers, Tartorn—may be seen over 
the door of a fine stone-front building, in the cen- 
tral part of a principal town in Maine. He has 
plenty of work and employs (wo or three journey- 
men. He is punctual to his appointed hour, and I 
know of no one who has employed Saunders, ever 
to come away from his shop dissatisfied. If he can- 
not make a coat or a vest this week, he will tell you 
so; and if he promises it on a certain day next week, 
at that timeit will be finished. He never said, to my 
knowledge, perhaps you can have it then. He is 
sure but not sloy. He is also very careful to give 
each customer the remnants of his cloth;—he is 
strictly honest, and it has always been to his advan- 
tage. 
Por more than a dozen years Saunders has been 
in business for himself; and being industrious and 
punctual, the principal work in town is now carried 
to him. His customers all like him, and are pleas- 
ed with the style and neatness of every thing he un- 
dertakes. He now owns the store he occupies, 
and the one adjoining: and he is a liberal man. 
He gives much to benevolent societies; but the ob- 
ject in which he takes the greatest interest is the 





Sabbath school. When there, be is in his element. 
While persuading his dear children to seek the 
Lord, it is hard for him to repress the tears whicl) 
flow from his eyes. He is engaged hand and heart 
fur the welfare of the young: he desires nothing more 
than to see them prosper, both spiritually and tem- 
porally. When a young man perfectly honest, is 
about commencing an occupation for life, Saun- 
ders is always ready to lend a helping hand; and 
there are many now who fee! the warmest gratitude 
towards him, for the friendly aid he has bestowed 
upon them in theirexigencies. He is emphatically 
a happy man;—bis wile is kind and affecuonate, a 
discreet and careful mother, and in the words of the 
poet, she is as 
“% Cheerful as birds that welcome in the morn,”’ 


He early teaches his children the fear of the Lord, 
and brings them up in his admonition and nurture. 
But few families enjoy more happiness than that of 
Saunders. As both purents are of the household ct 
faith, their offspring appear to be treading in the 
saine blissful path. 

Who is this William Saunders the happy tailor? 
perhaps the reader is ready toinguire. It is no oth- 
er than the little boy, who said many years ago, ‘| 
do not wish to be a man until I am prepared to act 
well my part in life—until I have judgment enoug!: 
to distinguish between nght and wrong. 

But where is Ben?--yuu have not told us about 

him yet, says the reader. Nor need J. Go to the 
grog shop and that nine-pin alley, three or four rods 
apart, at the outskirts of the town; do you see an 
immortal man, all wan and haggard; whose very 
looks speak infamy, death, and destruction; whose 
mouth 1s filled with curses, whose clothes are tat- 
tered and dirty, and before whum is placed an empty 
decanter? Do you see him? In imagination you do. 
That is he, Benjamia Edwards, who many years ago 
when a little child said—* Grown people enjoy them- 
selves and are happy al! the time.’ 
Young reader, whose track are you in, Saunder’s 
or Edward's? It is an indisputable fact, that you 
are either vicious or good; if victuus, you are stand- 
ing where Edwards stood twenty-five years ag». 
You are no better than he was when he was as young 
as you. Do you not tremble then for the conse- 
quences of idleness and vice? Ah! young friend, 
as a friend to your best interest, we would warn, en- 
treat, and pray you to break from the fatal delusion. 
Haste away from sin, and you will be useful in life 
and happy in death.--S. S. Instructor. 





ELIZA’8 THOUGHTS ABOUT TIIE HEATHEN. 


Eliza L commenced attending the Sabbath 
school in June 1829. She became so much inter- 
ested in what she saw and heard the first Sabbath, 
that it has ever since been her delight to attend. 
Indeed, nothing but absolute necessity could keep 
her as the Sabbath returned, from joining ber little 
class. One very stormy Sabbath when she was be- 
tween four and five years old, her mother thought «1 
unsafe for her to go out, but it cost Eliza a severe 
struggle with her feelings, to give up her Sabbath 
school. During the day she would not unfrequently 
say, 
“O, how I wish I could go io the Sabbath school! 
How I want to he with my class when they recite 
their lessons. Ma! I had rather it would rain ali the 
rest of the week, than on the Sabbath.” 








At another time, Eliza awoke early Sabbath 
morning, and was all enguged in looking over the 





litle verses she bad been learning through the week ; 
and in anticipating yrest delight, in again meeting 
ner class in the Sabbath school. But she was sud- 
denly taken ill,and wasobliged to give up her school 
again; and spend the Sabbath at home with her mo- 
ther. She often spuke of her disappointment, and 
once she said, 

“Ma! I had rather have been sick any other day 
in the week than to-day: then I should’nt have been 
kept away from my Sabbath school.” 

After having spent a long time in silence, and ap- 
parent thoughtfulness, she said to her wother, who 
was silting near with her Bible, 

“Ma! is Mr. [the Superintendent of her 
Sabbath school] going to be a missionary ?” 

“1 don’t know, my dear,” replied her mother; “I 
have beard that he ts thinking of it.” 

“] should think, Ma,” said Eliza, “that he would 
want to go now, or a great many of the heathen will 
die before he'll get there, to tell them any thing of 
Jesus Christ!” 

In the Sabbath school, are often awakened 
thouglits about the heathen, in the minds of many a 
child which may influence him in his whole future 
course——thoughis that may not be satisfied till he 
has carried to the benighted the light of life, and 
laid down his bones on heathen sliores.--Savbath 
School Facts. 











PUTNAM AND THE WOLF. 
An old story in a new dress. 


There are few boys, ten years of age, who have 
not heard or read about Putnam and the wolf. It 
is a story which will be read by the young, for ought 
we know, as long as the world stands. Nor are we 
ofien content with reading it once. Must of us 
read it again and again, and the last time with near- 
ly as much interest as the first. 

Israel Putnam was born in Salem, in Massachu- 
setts, January 7, 1718. In the year 1739, when he 
was in his 22d year, he removed with his family to 
Pomfret, in Connecticut, forty miles east of Hart- 
ford. ‘The country was then new, and Mr. Putnam 
who was a farmer, bought a new farm, and imme- 
diately engaged in building a new house and barn, 
felling woods, making feuces, sowing grain, setting 
out orchards, and raising cattle and sheep. 

Mr. Putnam not only met with the common diffi- 
culties of clearing up vew land, but with very great 
trouble from wolves. There was an old she wolf 
living in the woods not far off, who with ber whelps 
had destroyed most of the sheep in the neighbor- 
hood for several years, She did not spare those of 
Putnam. In one night he lost seventy five sheep 
and goats, besides having many lambs and kids 
wounded. 

The people had tried, for some time, to destroy 
their canning old enemy, but thus far without suc- 
cess. They sometimes shot down the young ones, 
but the old one, when pursued closely, would gen- 
erally run into the western woods, and after some 
ume return, and begin her work again. 

Twed out with her depredations, Putnam and five 
of his neighbors agreed to haut, two at a time, till 
they could destroy her. She had lost the toes of 
one of her feet, in a steel trap, so that she made one 
track shorter than the other. ‘I'his enabled them to 
distinguish ber track from that of any other wolf. 

A light snow having just fallen, the hunters soon 
found her track. They pursued her to Connecticut 
river, and then back to Pomfret; and at length the 
bloodhounds drove her into a den only about three 
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miles fiom Mr. Putnim’s house. ‘The people col 
lected together, with dogs, gues, straw, fire, and sul- 
phur, and tried to burn her out, as they called it; 
but without effect. They sent im the dogs, but they 
got badly wounded, and refused to return. 

Afier toiling till ten o'clock in the evening with- 
out any success, Putnam proposed to lis servant, 
colored mun, to go into the cave and shoot the wolf; 
but he was afraid to venture. Putnam was angry 
as this, and said he was ashamed to have a coward 
in his family. But what could be done? If they 
went away, she would escape, and soon be playing 
her pranks over again. Putnam at length determin 
ed to go into the cave himself. 

Wild animals, it was well known, are afraid of 
fire; sd he procured some strips of birch bark to use 
as torclies, and having pulled off Ins coat and vest, 
and fastened a long rope round his legs, by which 
he might be pulled back, when he made a signal by 
kicking it, he prepared for lis journey. 

The mouth of the cavera 1s ubout two feet square. 
You descend in a slanting direction about fitteen 
feet, then horizontally ten more, then ascend gradu- 
ally sixteen more to the end. ‘The cave is nowhere 
more than three feet wide, nor is it high enough any 
where for a man to stand up in. ‘The entrance, um 
winter, is usually covered with ice, and is very slip- 
pery. 

With his torch in his hand, he now entered, head 
foremost, and crawled along the first sixteen feet, 
till he came tothe hor zontal part of the den, when 
he halted; but not a breath could be heard. His 
torch made a little circle of light, but around it the 
darkness was alinost like that of Egypt. None but 
wild beasts had probably ever been there before. 

He continued to crawl along, very cautiously, 
over the horizontal spot of ten feet, but the moment 
he came to the last or ascending portion, the tery 
eyeballs of the wolf appeared; who was sitting at the 
very end of the den. Startled at seeing the torch, 
she gnashed her teeth, and give a sullen growl. 
The people at the mouth of the cave heard the grow- 
ling; and as he hed found oot where she was, and 
kicked the rope just at that instant, they concluded 
the wolf had attacked him, and drew him out of the 
cave so swifily as almost to tear his clothes off, be- 
sides severely bruising him in several places. 

Having adjusted lis clothes, and loaded bis gun 
with nine buck shot, he took his gun in one hind, 
and his torch in the other, and went into the cave 
the second time. Venturing a little nearer than be- 
fore, the wolf looked more fierce, and howled more 
terribly than ever. Perceiving that he had ventured 
about far enough, and knowing by her roling her 
eyes, snapping her teeth, and dropping her head 
between ber fore legs, that she was about to spring 
at him, he took good aim at her head, and fired. 

The people who held the rope, heuring the gun, 
drew him out of the cave again; but the shock of 
the gon, and the thick smoke, had almost taken 
awav his senses, After waiting some time for the 
sinoke to escipe, he went down once more. 

Approaching the wolf, und holding his torch to 
her nose, he saw at once she was dead, upon which 
he took bold of her ears, and again kicked the rope. 
The people above, with shouts of great joy, now 

ragged them both out together.---Parley’s Mag. 
THE JUDGMENT. 

Suppose, children, your were teld that at some 
distant day you would be called to stand before some 
great man, who would know just what your conduct 
had been through all your lite. Suppose too, you 
knew if you had been very wicked you must receive 
a severe punishment, but if good, be taken to his 
favor, and enjoy great pleasures. I say, if you 
knew this, would you not be ofien thinking of that 
future day, and endeavoring to prepare fur it by liv- 
ing in such a way as you knew would meet with ins 
approbation? Certainly you would. But, children, 


there is a day coming when you must stand before a 
Being, who will know every transaction of your lives; 
every word, thought and uction wil) be known, and 
if they have been such as he will approve, he will 
say to you, ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, inberit 
the kingdom prepared tor you from the foundation 
of the world.” ‘Then you will be received into bap- 
piness such as heart never conceived. But if you 
have gone contrary tu his wishes, in all that you 
have done, he will swy to you, * Depart, ye cursed, 
iutu everlasting fire, prepared fur the devil and his 
angels.” And you must go tu dwell with the lost 
spirits in that dark world of sorrow. Children, now 
it is yours to decide—Will you or not live as your 
God commands you? Will you obey his just re- 
quirernents? Wiil you prepare for that great day of 
accounts? Say not, as thousands have said, who 
are now shut forever from the joys of paradise, there 
is time enough by and by. Svun the tron slumbers 
of death may come upon you—and then where will 
be your iinmurtal souls? Dear children, see to it 
uow that you are preparing yourselves tur a happy 
eternity. Examine your hearts daily, and enquire 
of yourselves if you are truly living mm accurdauce 
with the gospel of truth and wever lurget—- 
‘That awful day will surely come, 
‘The appoiated hour makes haste, 


When you aust stand before the Judge, 
Aud pass the solemu test.’ 


OBLIGATIONS OF CHILDREN. 

Tt may assist you a little to estimate your obliga- 
lions to your pureats, to inquire what would become 
of you, if your pareuts should reruse to take care ot 
you any longer. You at times, perhaps, feel unwil- 
ling to obey them; suppose they should say, 

“Very well, my child, ifyou are unwilling to obey 
us, you may go away from home and take «are of 
yourself, We cannot be at the trouble and expense 
of taking care of you unless you feel some gratitude.” 

“Well,” perhaps you would say, “let me have my 
cloak and bonnet, and I will go muomediately.” 

“ Your cloak and bonnet?” your wother wouid re- 
ply. “The cloak and bonnet are not yours, but your 
fuher’s.. He bought them and patd forthem. Why 
do you call them yours?” 

You might possibly reply, after thinking a mo- 
ment, “they are mine because you gave them tu 
me.” 

“No, my child,” your mother would say, “we 
have ouly Jet you have them to wear. You never 
have paid a cent for them. You have not even paid 
us fur the use of them. We wish to keep them fur 
those of our children, who are gratetul for our kind- 
ness. Even the clothes you now liave on, are not 
yours. We will however give them to you, and now 
suppose you should go, aud see how you can ger 
along in taking care of yourself.” 

You rise to leave the house without any bonnet or 
cloak. But your mother says, “Siop one moment. 
Is there not an account to be settled before you 
leave? We have now clothed and boarded you for 
ten years. ‘The trouble and expense, at the leas: 
calculation amount to two dollars a week. Indeed 
I do not suppose that you could have got any one 
else, to have taken you so cheap. Your board for 
ten yeurs, at two dollars a week, amounts to one 
thousend and forty dollars. Are you under no obli- 
gation to us for all this trouble and expense?” 

You hang down your head and do not Know what 
tosay. What can yousay? You have no money. 
You cannot pay them. 

Your mother, afier waiting a moment for an an- 
swer, continues, “In many cases, when a person does 
not pay what is justly due, 1s sent to jail. We, how- 
ever, will be parueculirly kind to you, and wail 
awhile. Perhaps you can by working hard for fifteen 
or twenty years, and by bemy very economical, earn 
enough to pay us. But let me see; the interest of 








the money will be over sixty dollars a year. Oh, 


no! it is out of the question. You probably could 


not earn enough to pay us in your whole life. We 
never shall be paid for the time, expense, and care 
we have devoted to our ungrateful d iughter. We 
hoped she would love us, and obey us, and thus re- 
pay. But it seems she prefers io be ungrateful and 
disobedient. Good bye.” 

You open the door and go out. It is cold and 
windy. Shivering with the cold, and without mo- 
ney, you are at once a beggar, and must perish in 
the streets, onless some one takes pity en you. 

; You go perhaps to the house of a friend and ask 
if they will allow you to live with them. 

They at once reply, “we have so many children 

of our own, that we cannot off id to take you unless 
you will pay for your board and clothing.” 
5 You go again out into the street cold, hungry and 
friendless. The darkness of the night is coming on: 
you have no money to purchase a supper, or night’s 
lodging. Unless you ean get some employment, or 
find some one who will pity you, you must lie down 
upon the hard ground, and perish with hunger and 
with cold. Perhaps some benevolent man sees you 
as he is going home in the evening, and takes you 
to the overseers of the poor; and siys, “Here is a 
little vagrant girl, I found in the streets. We must 
send the poor little thing to the poor house, or she 
will starve to death.” 

Yuu are carried to the poor house. There you 
find a very different home from your father’s. You 
are dressed in the coarsest garments. You have the 
meanest fuod, and are compelled to be obedient, and 
to do the most servile work. 

Now ‘suppose while you are in the poor house 
some kind gentleman and Jady should come and say, 
“we will take this little girl, and give her food and 
clothes for nothing. We will take her into our own 
pitlor, and give her a chair by our own pleasant fire 
side. We will buy every thing for her that she 
needs. We will hire persons to teach her. We will 
do every thing in our power to make her happy, and 
will not ask for one cent of pay in return.” 

What should you think of such kindness? And 
what should you think of yourself, if you could go 
to their parlor, and receive their bonnty, and yet be 
ungrateful and disobedient? Would not a child 
| who could thus reqnite such love, be deserving of 

universal detestation? But all this your parents are 
doing, and for years have been doing for you. They 
pty for the fire that warms you; fur the house that 
shelters you; for the clothes that cover you, for the 
food that supports you. ‘They watch over your bed 
in sickness, and provide for your instraction and 
enjoyment when in health. Your parents do all this 
without money and without price. Now whenever 
you feel ill humored, or disposed to murmur at any 
of their requirements, just look a moment and see 
how the account stands. Inquire what would be 
the cousequence, if they should refuse to take care 
of you.—Child at Home. 


LETTER FROM A LITTLE GIRL IN EDINBURGH, TQ 
A LITTLE AFRICAN GIRL IN LIBERIA. 


The following is the letter of a little girl six and 
a half years old, in Edinburgh, who having been 
much interested by Mr. Cressuon’s address, request- 
ed him to convey her letter, with a sinall preseni to 
a poor little African girl in Liberia , 

Eprnsuren, March 9, 1833. 

My dear little Girl.—\ do not know your name, 
but you must teli it me ina letter which | hope you 
will send to me very soon. It does not signify 
whether you can write or not, for you can get some- 
body to write fur you, as my mamma does for me. 
I tell her the words and she writes them down. 
Ever since | have heard about Liberia, [ have tried 
to learm my lessons well, that | might have a num- 
ber of pennies, so as to make eight shillings, which 
I am told is enough to find you a happy home in 





your own dear country. You must tell me whether 
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will send you owe to teach you to fear God, and ty 
love his Sun Jesus Christ; tur if you love Him and 
pray to Him, and think of Him, you will go when 
you die to a happy place, where no one will cry, 
where every oue will rejoice, for there will be no 
weeping there, nor any more pain, for it is written 
in the Bible that God shall wipe away all tears fiom 
theit eyes, and there shall be no wore death, neithe: 
sorrow wor crying, neither shall there be auy more 
pain. But if you do not love tim, but say it is nun- 
sense——pouh—-when people teach you, you will go 
to a horrid place where every person is miserable, 
and you will never come out of it agaim—never. 
My mamma tells me, that your country is so hot 
that [ should die if I went there, and that mime ts 
too cold fur you to come here; so lt fear we shali 
never see each uther till we get to Heaven. If you 
do not understand how we shill know each other in 
the crowd there, | will tel! you that Gud will siiow 
us to each other, so we must both try to get there 
—we cannot do it ourselves; but we must pray tu 
Gop to help us fur the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake. 
We miy be sure that He wall do it, for he has prom- 
ised us thit He will do it if we ask in the Lord Je- 
sus Clirist’s name. 

I lave got a cocoa nut, and I know that it grew 
on a tree m your country, and | dure suy that you 
will have a cocoa nut ee near your pleasant litle 
cottage. You must tell me your wame mi the let- 
ter you will send tome. | live in Athol Cresent, 
No. 4, in Ediuburgh, is Scotland, aud my name ts 
Emily Wake. Guod bye, my dear little girl. 

] send you a preity pucusiion with pins in it, be- 
cause they du not make them in your country. bi 
is very pretty, aud tt has needles wside, and a bod- 
kin. ‘Tiere is a ball of cotton too, that you may 
learn to sew. One of my brothers sends you a shii- 
ling and a penny,—and another a shilling,—and 
another, a little vue, a sixpence; and my watmmu 
sends as much as will make the whole into tweuty 
shilliugs.—African Repository. 


DUTY TO BROPHERS AND SISTERS. 

If your Father in heaven has blessed you with 
such relations, you must be very grateful for his 
kindness. ‘Tieat thein with the most affectionate 
regard. If they are older and wiser than you are, 
take their advice, and fullow their example. It 
they are younger, do all 1n your power tu teach them, 
and make them good. Never speak unkindly ot 
indulge anger towards them. Kemember, tf they 
should be taken from you by death, how unhsppy 
such remembrances would make you. 

There was once a little boy, who was often seen 
at the grave of a brother younger than himself, wae 
had suddenly died. He used to sit down upou the 
grave and weep bitterly. A friend led lim away, 
and asked hin why be mourned su loug for bis bre- 
ther. He answered, subbing, “Because 1 did not 
love him more when he was alive.” Ut your are 
out of patience with a brother or sister, remember 
how you would wish you had treated them, sluuld 
death take them frum you, or you from them. tt 
is a great misturtuue to have no broiler or sister.— 
Some children have nv such Companions, and grow 
up in loneliness. When they siudy their lessons, 
there is no older brother or sister tv expluin and en- 
courage them. When they come home trom 
school, there are no litde feet to run and meet them 
—no glad voice to say, “How glad I am to see you, 
dear brother, or sister,” and no sweet babe for Wem 
to take in their arms aud kiss. And when they 
grow up and are sick, or surrowful, there wall be 
none to whom they can say, * My sister, or my bro- 
ther,” when they pour out the burdens of their 
hearts.—S. S. Treusury. 

Captain Stewart, the waudering piper, has been in this 
country a little over a year, aud has already contributed over 
$7,000 in small sums, tor charntable purposes——the avails of 
bis labours. 





CINCINNATI, JULY i834. 





Por the Coiid’s Newspaper. 
No. L 
My Dear Children, 

I was wishing this morning that I could see all the little 
boys and girls in the United States together, avd I could tel 
tei Many interesting little things that L have seen and heard 
in say lifex—Thew IT thought, what a foolish wish! how many 
and rail-road 


and ships, 


horses, and stages, and steam boats, 
cars, would it take to bring so wrainy hundreds of thousands of 
lite children together! aud how much movey would it take 
wo! And if you were all together, no house in the world 
would hold a thousaudth part of you--And if L should take 
you out mito a great field of five luudred acres, and get upow 
a tall stump, like some of the politicians, and should liftup my 
vowe like a trumpet, not one in five thousand could bear me. 
Then I wished again, wat I could get upon my horse, and 
visit you all at your own house Sy and iaik wo you by your own 
fire sides, and get acquamted wiih your cear pareuts, and taik 
tw them about heaven, aud pray with Wem. Butah, when | 
came to Calculaie the wumber of lauilies, aud the time it Would 


take, 1 found that this too, was a vain wisi; for it would take 


F 
me more than three years to get through with my own state,—- 
aud if there be weaty five states, then 1 would ke me seven- 
ly five yearsto vist youall! And belure wat ume, most of 
you would be in your graves. Some of you who are now teu 
aud twelve years old, would then be aluio-t ninety! Lustead, 
therefore, of fiuding you little, blooming, playiui children; b 
should fiud you old grey headed men aus women, waiking 
with your Crutches, totieriug On your Siaves, aud some of you, 
perhaps, sitting i big arued Chaws, with your spectacies Ou, 
teaching your litte grand childreu how wo read ;—what a won- 
derlul change !! 

Weill, my children, if I can’t visit you, nor youme, howcan 
Lever tell you those things I wish you wkouw? Can you 
tuk of any way! 

O my children! IT want you to understand what a blessed 
Uhing it is to have a Child’s Newspaper, aud be able vo read it. 
Here I can sit in my room, when it is raiming ever su hard, an! 
though so weak I can hardly walk or speak, I can talk to the 
children in Maine, and Georgia, Missouri, and Onio, and all 
te states iu the Uniou, if they will but take the Chuild’s 
Newspaper. 

Aud now, if the Lord gives me health, I am going to say 
something to you, in almost every paper, and I wish you to 
read it very carefully. And as you duwt know me, and will 
uever be able to come and see me, wor Igo and see vou, | 
shall, is the next piece, give you a sketch of my own history, 
and tell you some of the things which I did, when a child, 
that I am very sorry for, aud some things that give me pleas- 
ure to remember. 

I shail never tell you my name, but as I received my natu- 
ral birth in the East, my spiritual birih in the Worth, my edu- 
cation in the South, and am now living in the West, { shall 


sign all my pieces in the Child’s Newspaper, for the future, 


E. N. 3. W. 
——. 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATIONS IN SABBATH 
SCHOOLS. 


The first Association of this kin, of which we have any 
knowledge, was in Nov. 1831, and is the one of which we are 
now spraking. From that time to the present we have watched 
its progress and tendency, ad we will now give you some of 
the resulis, that you may judze for yourselves concerning its 
utility. We could wish that every Sabbath School in our land 
had its Missionary Associat.on, aud we doubt uot that such, 
ultimately will be the fact. ‘The least important of their re- 
And we find du- 
ring the first 15 mouths, the contributions amounted to $272,0b. 
And for the last 9 mouths, ending with December, 1833, we 
received $143,29. ‘Total to the Ist of January, 1834, 
$415,35. This money has been appropriated principally to 
the cause of Home Missions; a part to the Greek, and a part 
to the Canton Missions. Most of the children coutribute reg- 
ularly, and do ot need to be told when the first Sabbath in the 
month returns, We might go on to mention many other facts 
of a simiiar character, did time permit. But will cite but one 


sults is the amount of money contributed. 





more. Speaking of her class, with regard to the Missionary 





their spirit, the following extract from a letter, written by one 


1 


Mr. and Mrs. Hutchings, may b 


Letter from a S. S. Scholar. 
“Dear Friends,—It is with gr 


6 


of them, to inserted,”” 


at p easure that I now write 


a few lines to let vou know that L have not forgotten you 


But f must tel! you that I have a great interest for the heathe 


and T mean to he p them more than | ha e; for when I think 


what an awful state they are in, it makes my heart ache.-- 


But O, how much more | ought to strive (o> my own soul, that 


has all these privileges, while they have none.” 


Caution to Scholars. 

We wish here to speak a word of caution to our young 
readers. We should be sorry tobhave vou frel that you are 
deserving of commendation for what y« shave cdoue, Db »> you 
vot remember what Christ said to | les; “When ye 
nave ior e all thiogs whi h are commana ou, Say we are 


unprofitable servants, we bave dove that whicl 1 was our duty 


>» Ww 


vice of Christ? 


How Sabbath School Library Books ought to 


to do, ich of you has done all that you could in the ser 


Not ove! 


be read. 
The benefit of Books to children depends very much upon 
two things. If the teacher is not particular to examine the 


children, when they return their books, to see whether they 


have, or have not read them thoroughly aud attentively, they 
et, or of n 


will soow acquire the habit of reading oly to fo 


reading at all, according as the book happeus to suit their fancy 
Or if parents suffer the books to be read merely as an enter: 


taining story, and take Ho pains to impress upod the mind and 


and heart, the application and moral lessons which they con- 
tain, the effect will ina great measure be lost. But wher 
the efforts of both are united, then religious books, as both 


reason and experience show, do prove a rich and lasting 
blessit g- 
= 
For the Child's Newspaper. 
Dear Children, 
Not long ago I wrote you a lefter about little Henry, whe 
“talked with his Lord,” What I have to 


tell you now, is a sad story, but like the other it is also a true 


and died happy. 


one. A few e Cnuizs since ae I was walking down the street 





im L— , I saw a quantity of blood in the street and a 
number of people collected about the door of a house opposite 
to it. On inquiring the cause, I learned that a little boy had 
fallen from his cart, and the wheels had passed over kis head 
him. He ap 


and killed bim. I weut into the house to see 


peared to be about twelve or thireen years old. There he 
lay stretched upon the floor, his face covered with dust and 
blood, his eye balls inflamed aod starting, as it were, (rom his 

! No kiod 


had not heard of 


head—he had just breathed bis laste—poor boy 
father nor tender mother was there--they 
their affliction, Strangers had carried him in, and strangers 
had bent over the dying sufferer! But if his Lord had bee 
there, and he could have “falked with him,” as little Henry 
did; hat would have been more than father or mother or 
any earthly friend. But 1 fear he had not this comfort te 
soothe his last moments; for this boy who was so suddedly call- 


He 


was in the daily practice of uttering the most awful oaths, and 


ed into eternity and to the judgment, wasa swranen! 


taking the name of the great and terrible God in vain, and the 
Lord bas said, “he will not hold him guiltless, who taketh 
his name in vain.” I said it was a sad story, bat T tel! j 
that it may be a warning to you, not to put off a preparation 
for death. 
and summoned to the bar of God, to give an account for all 


This poor boy, less than one 


You know not how suddenly youmay be cut of, 


your words and actions here. 
half hour before his death, had the pyAspect of as long a life 
as any of you; bul now he is inelernity! Whocan tell 

Do any of 
Take 
care lest be cut you off in your sins, and leave you no space 
for repentance. “ Be ye also ready, forin a day when ye 
think not, the Son of man comet.” 

Your Friend, 


which of You may be there the next morent! 
you swear, and take the awful name of God in vain? 


Currrorp. 





Professor Gambart, of Marseilles, has discovered a new 
comet, situated in Sir John Herschel’s nebula 2,064 and a! 
most four minutes diameter. 
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THE CHILD’S NEWSPAPER. 











POETRY. 











THE NEED OF PRAYER. 
Dialogue between Lucy and Jane. 
Lucy. 
Jane, it has never done me good 
To attend the Sabbath Schvol ; 


I bear instruction and intend 
‘To wake it for my rule: 


But all my good resolves are gone, 
As soon as school is o'er; 

1 act as bad, aud sometimes think 
Worse than | did before. 


Tt was last Sabbath, that T heard 
About the Prince of Peace; 

Ti at if we loved him as we ought, 
All wrath and strife would cease. 


And thea I thought I would not speak 
An angry word again; 

Nor ever have au angry thought, 

Nor murmur, nor coupiain. 


But long before the day was gone, 

1 fretted dreadfully ; 

Nor though how kindly and how long 
The Lord bad borne with me. 


I learn the lessons that you learn, 
The same instructions hear; 

And yet the faults that I commit, 
Do not in you appear. 


I wish you'd tell me how itis 
Your conduct is so good ; 

1 think if T should know the way 
I'd do it if I could. 


Jane. 
Before I go to school, my dear, 
I go to Giod in prayer, 
Aut beg him graciously to bless 
The truths that | may hear. 


When schoo! begins, f carefully 
Attend to all that’s said, 

And try to keep it in my heart 
As well as in my bead. 


When I return, I strait retire 
Again to seek the Lord, 

And pray bir to incline my heart 
To love his holy word, 


And then through all the week, I try 
‘To live as I have prayed; 

And oftentimes, in every day, 

I seek my Father's aid. 


When I forget my God, and sim, 
I’ve but one way to take, 

To beg forgi eness of my guilt, 
For my Redeerner’s sake. 


And bumbly at my Saviour’s feet 
] earnestly implore 

Fle’d draw me closer to himself 
That L may sin no more. 














WHAT 'S THE Usk OF THE BIBLE? 
A little boy had often amused himself by looking 
over the pictures of a large Bible; and his mother 


one day said to him, “John, do you know the use of 


the Bible?” Ile said, “No, mother.” “Then, 
John, be sure you ask your father,” was the advice 
his mother gave him. Soon afterwards, when his 
father came home, John ran up to him and said, “1 
should like to know, futher, what is the use of the 
Bible?” His father said, “Ill tell you another 
time, Jchn.” ‘The boy appeared disappointed, and 
walked away, wondering why his father did not an- 
swer the question directly. 

A few days afterwards, John’s father called him, 
and said, “John, 1 am going to take a walk, should 
you like to go with me?” “Yes, father, that I 
should,” said John. So the father put on his hat, 
and John put on his cap, and they both went out 
together. ‘They walked along the street, and turned 
down a lane, on which the father suddenly stopped, 
and knocked at the door of a poor man’s house.— 
The door was soon opened, and the father went up 
stairs, followed by John, into a room, where there 


was a wowan lying very il in bed. Jobu’s father 
began to talk to the poor afflicted woman, who said 
that she had suffered a great deal of pain, but hoped 
that she was resigned to the will of God. “Do 
you think,” said the father, “that God does right to 
permit you to suffer so much pain?” “Oh, yes,” 
answered the woman, “for God is my heavenly 
Father, who loves me, and I am sure that one whe 
loves me so much, would not permit me to suffer as 
I do, if it were not for my good.” He then said, 
“How is it that you find your sufferings du you 
| good?” She replied, “my sufferings are good for 
'my soul, they make me more lLumble, more patient; 
| they make me feel the value of the Saviour more, 
and they make me pray more, and I am sure all 
this is good for me.” John had been very atten- 
tive to this conversation, and the tears stood in his 
eyes while the afflicted woman was talking. His 
father looked at him, and then he said to the wo- 
man, “My good woman, can you tell me what is the 
use of the Bible?” In an instant John cast his 
eyes towards the woman, whilst his face showed 
that he was extremely eager to hear her answer.-- 
The woman with a stronger voice than before, said, 
“Oh, Sir, the Bible has been my comfort in my af- 
fliction.” “There, John,” said his father, “now 
you know the use of the Bible; it can give us com- 
fort when we most need 1t.”.—London Teachers’ 


Offering. 





CHILDREN, DO YOU PRAY? 

A teacher overheard the fullowing conversation 
between two Sabbath school scholars. 

‘ Does your teacher ever ask you if you pray? 

‘ Yes.’ 

* And what do you tell her?’ 

‘J tell her I do sometimes.’ 

‘ But my teacher says it is not enough that we 
should say the Lord’s prayer—-but that we must use 
our own words to tell God of our waats and ask him 
for those things we need.’ 

Dear children who are in the habit of praying only 
the Lord’s prayer, be persuaded that it is not suffi- 
cient to repeat it day by day in a thoughtless man- 
ner, but that you must pray from your heart in or- 
der to obtain peace of mind, and find acceptance 
with God.—S. S. Instructor. 


HOW MAY CHILDREN BREAK THE SABBATH. 
By work or play—by idleness or foolish conversa- 
tion-—by not going to mecting, or by not thinking, 
and acting, and feeling aright when there,—and by 
neglecting to read the Bible, and to pray. 


AGE TO WHICil FISHES LIVE. 


Ingenious theories have been devised in relation 
to the mode by which the age of fishes might be 
deterroined. Carp have been known to live in 
wells through the long lifetime of several proprie- 
tors, which had been there an unknown period, be- 
fore any particular interest was taken in thern—so 
that one hundred and fifly years have been noted in 
the life of several, without any material change be- 
ing manifested in their condition. A vulgar belief 
that they purify the water, still induces country peo- 
ple to put them into their wells. It has also been 
remarked that the number under such confinement, 
rarely increases. It is probable that cartilaginous 
would live to a far greater age than spinous, as it 
requires a long time for cartilages to become ossi- 
fied; whereas, on the other hand, the spinous, as a 
vatural result, undergo changes by age correspond. 
ing to some extent, with terrestrial animals. Old 
age eventuates in death, though cold blooded crea- 
tures are so tenacious of life—having an almost in- 
destructible irritability, that we have reason to be- 
lieve under some circumstances, they survive sever- 
al centuries. Birds, next to reptiles and fishes, of- 
tener die of age than quadrupeds. A goose lived 





A 


in the farm yard of a father, son, and grandson, in 
England, $3 years; how old she was when they first 
came in possession of her, was unknown, and how 
long she would have lived, having been accidentally 
killed, is equally problematic. ‘Turtles, of the tar- 
rapin kind, have been found from time to time, with 
dates on their shells, indicating an age, as great as 
the first settlement of the colonies in which they 
are found. Naturalists have partially agreed that 
the series of rings on the ends of the vertebia, in- 
dicate the spinous fishes’ age—upon the supposition 
that a deposition of ossific matter is annually de- 
posited, like the albumen of trees, by which their 
age is determined. Such a method is objectiona- 
ble, as the bulk of a known species, having hundreds 
of circles,—would ultimately rival, in size, the 
largest whale. 


——— 


FIVE RULES. 

1. You are young, and have all the world be- 
fore you: stoop as you go through it, and you will 
miss many hard thumps. 

2. Pride goeth before destruction, and a baugh- 
ty spirit before a fall; and befure honor is humility. 

3. That you may be always in time, take care 
always to be ready a |ittle before the time. 

4. In the morning, think what you have to do, 
for which ask God’s blessing; at night, what you 
have done, for which you must ask pardon. 

5. Waste a crumb, and you are likely to wanta 
a loaf. Squander a penny, and you are likely to 
want a pound. 


—_—— -— 


Anecpore.--A Protestant Clergyman was once 
hissed in a promiscuous congregation for his faith- 
fulness in exposing their prevailing vices. “I came 
here,” was his ready and pointed reply, “to bruise 
the head of the Old Serpent, and it dues not at all 
surprise me that there should be some hissing 
among the generation of Vipers.”—Ch. Obs. 

—_— 


A RARRT. 

When the late Rev. Claudius Buchanan was 
travelling in India, he obtained from the Jews in 
the interior of that country, a very singular copy of 
the translation of the New Testament into Hebrew, 
mide in the sixteenth century. The translator was 
a learned Rabbi, and the translation is in general 
fiithful. ‘The design of the translator was to make 
an accurate version of the New Testament, for the 
express purpose of confuting it, and of repelling 
the arguments of his neighbors, the Syrian, or St. 
Thome Christians. But behold the providence of 
God! the translator himself became a convert to 
Christianity; his own work subdued his unbelief, 
and he lived and died in the faith of Christ. This 
manuscript is now in the public library at Cam- 
bridge. 





A Woodman's Wife b Queen.—-Some years since 
a captain of a corsair carried off the wife of a poor woodman 
in the environs of Messina. Having kept her several months 
on board his vessel, the pirate Janded her on one of the South 
Sea Islauds, and abandoned her to her fate. ‘The savage 
monarch of the island, to whom she was brought, became so 
enamoured of her, that he married her according to the way of 
the country, placed her by his side on the throne, and when he 
died, left her the sovereignty of his domini An Europ 
vessel lately arrived frown a voyage to America, has not only 
brought the poor woodman thia intelligence of the fate of his 
wife, but has also brought presents from ber of sufficient value 
to make him one of the richest private individuals in Sicily, un- 
til it shall please her royal highness to call him to her court. 





Manner of making Castor Oil very to Children. 
—Take the quantity of oi) you for a dose, anid boil it 
for a few minutes in au equal quaatity of milk; then sweeten 
it with a little sugar. When the mixture has cooled, stir it 
well, and give it wo the child, ‘There will be no necessity of 
giving the child any thing to drink after taking the mixture, for 
the taste of it is more pleasant than any other driuk you can 
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